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THEOLOGICAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


A PREDICTION IN ALISON’S SERMONS. : 
Ir has not been left to the present day, to tell the world that the 
sermons of Alison, the celebrated author of a work on taste, are 
finished pieces of composition: nor is it necessary now to assert, 
that none can read them without interest and delight. Most of them 
are occasional discourses, on subjects rather calculated to rouse the 
feelings of the patriot and the moralist, than elicit the “ sighs of a con- 
trite heart,” or to bring repentant sinners to the foot of the cross. 
For myself, | must candidly confess, that, generally speaking, I re- 
ceive more pleasure, and certainly more benefit, from hearing or 
reading a sermon, filled with the immortal concerns of our fallen race, 
and the blessed effects of redeeming love, than with all the eloquence 
of the most profound rhetorician. I would, therefore, say of Mr. 
Alison, that his discourses are fine specimens of style, and, if enriched 
with a little more of the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, would be 
more profitable to the humble, pious Christian, and, 1 doubt not, be 
equally acceptable to general readers. 

The sermons of the late Right Rev. Bishop Dehon, of Charleston, 
S. C. accord exactly with my taste. They possess all the advantages 
of an animated and figurative style, without omitting the ‘* weightier 
matters of the law,” which, as an ambassador of Christ, he was cont- 
missioned to preach to his people. While they rivet, by their elo- 
quence, the attention of the mind, they silently improve the heart, 
While these are admirably adapted for social worship, the sermons of 
Alison are calculated to excite the admiration of the mere man of 
letters. Nevertheless, if we can picture to our minds the peculiar 
cast of the times when Mr. Alison delivered these discourses, we 
cannot doubt that his enraptured audience heard them with the deep- 
est interest. Some of his fast sermons were admirably calculated to 
rouse the feelings even of those who had less at stake than the subjects 
of the British empire. The moral world was convulsed to its centre, 
and felt the mighty efforts of the infidel power. But the preacher 
was not dismayed. He saw, with prophetick eye, the day dawning 
afar off, and gave to God the praise, that the dark night of errour and 
of crime, of irreligion and immorality, were fleeing before the Sun 
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of Righteousness, rising with healing in his wings. With the spirit 
of prophecy, as well as in all the charms of eloquence, he predicted 
the fall of the impious power, and rested in God the hope, that it 
would speedily be accomplished. 

The following extract from his fast sermon, preached February 27, 
1806, contains the prediction, which has been so wonderfully and so 
happily accomplished, under the good providence of God, by the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. As this extract will be read with interest, I shall 
offer no apology for requesting you to give it a place in the Gospel 
Advocate. CYPRIAN. 


Speaking of the war against Buonaparte, the preacher continues : 
“It is a cause in which no doubt hangs upon the soldier’s heart, or 
weakens the soldier’s arm. It is no warfare of national pride, or 
commercial avarice, or military ambition, that now calls him into the 
field. It is the simple and the sanctified defence of his country; it 
is the defence, in our own land, of whatever antiquity has rendered 
dear, or experience valuable, or religion sacred; it is, in a greater 
view, the defence of the moral constitution of human nature; the de- 
fence of truth, and justice, and order, throughout the world. Other na- 
tions, in the history of man, have been called to the defence of their 
own freedom ; to us is now committed the sublimer duty of vindicat- 
ing the freedom of social man, and re-establishing the prosperity of 
the civilized world. 

** It is a cause, in another view, in which the blessings of the wise, 
and the prayers of the good, follow us from the remotest habitations 
of man. If to act in the presence of many spectators be a motive, 
even to the feeblest mind, to act nobly—how lofty are the achieve- 
ments, which, in these eventful hours, are demanded of this country ? 
The eyes of the whole European continent are fixed upon it, as upon 
the champion of their common cause. There is not a country where 
the heart of the inhabitant does not throb with hope or with fear, at 
the sound of our name; there is not an altar in the whole baptized 
world, from which the prayer of the pious does not silently arise for 
the success of our arms. 

“It is a cause, in a greater view, in which the unchangeable laws 
of the Almighty are with us. The world has seen other conquerors 
and other despots. It has wept before the march of temporary ambi- 
tion, and bled beneath the sword of transitory conquest. But nature 
has reassumed her rights; and, while conquerors have sunk into an 
execrated grave, and tyrants have perished in the zenith of their 
power, the race of men have raised again their dejected heads, and 
peace, and order, and freedom, have spread themselves throughout the 
world. Such, my brethren, will also be the termination of the tragedy 
of our day, and such is the confidence which they ought ever to maintain, 
upon whom ‘the Almighty hath lifted up the light of his countenance.’ 
We are witnessing, indeed, the most tremendous spectacle which the 
theatre of nature has ever exhibited, of the pride and ambition of 
man. For years, our attention has been fixed upon that great and 
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uilty country, which has been futile in nothing but revolution, and 
rom which, amid the clouds that cover it, we have seen at last 
that dark and shapeless form arise, which, like the vision that ap- 
palled the king of Babylon, ‘ hath its legs of iron, and its arms of 
brass.’ We have seen it extend its terrifick shadow over every sur- 
rounding people, and the sinews of man to wither at its approach. 
We see it now collecting all its might, and en change times 
and laws, and speaking great words against the Most High. Yet, 
while our eye strains to measure its dimensions, and our ear shrinks at 
the threatening of its voice, let us survey tt with the searching eye of the 
prophet, and we shall see, that its feet are of base and perishable clay. 
Amad all the terrours of its brightness, it has no foundation in the moral 
stability of justice. It is irradiated by no beam from heaven; i is 
blessed by no prayer of man; it is worshipped with no gratitude of 
the patriot heart. It may remain for the time or the times that are ap- 
pointed it. But the awful hour is on the wing, when the universe will 
resound with its fall; and that sun which measures out, as with reluc- 
tance, the length of its impious reign, will one day pour his undecaying 
beams amid its ruins, and bring forth, from the earth which wt has 
overshadowed, the promises of a greater spring. 

‘* There are limits in the moral as well as in the material system to 
the dominion of evil; there are limits to the guilt and injustice of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals. There is a time when cunning ceases 
to delude, and hypocrisy to deceive; when power ceases to over- 
awe, and oppression will no longer be borne. Even now that period 
seems to be approaching. It is impossible that man can become re- 
trograde in his progress; it is impossible that the hands of the op- 
pressed can longer beckon the approach of a power which comes to 
load them only with heavier chains; it is impossible that the nations 
of Europe, cradled in civilization, and baptized into the liberty of 
the children of God, can long continue to bend their free-born 
heads before the feet of foreign domination, or that they can suffer 
the stream of knowledge, which so long has animated their soil, to 
terminate at last in the deep stagnation of military despotism. Even 
the country itself which has given it birth, cannot long submit to its 
rule; it bleeds in the hour that it triumphs; it is goaded to exer- 
tions which it loathes; its laurels are wet with the tears of those who 
are bereaved of their children. The virtuous man shudders when he 
beholds the crimes and the guilt of his country ; and the heart of the 
pious man faileth him, when he looks forward to the ‘ things that are 
coming’ upon those banners which are raised against the rights of man, 
and which are unblessed by the voice of heaven.’? lison’s Sermons, 
i. p. 180—©184, Boston Ed. 2 vols. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


SEVERAL-years ago, a small work was published by a Presbyterian 
mechanick in Scotland, entitled, “A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
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Ministers and Elders of the Church of Scotland,” &c. and has since 
been republished several timesin this country. The object of the wri- 
ter appears to be to improve the publick worship of the Scottish church, 
by the use of a Liturgy. He likewise recommends the reading of a larger 
portion of the scriptures than is customary, and shows the necessity, 
and usefulness, of a precomposed form of prayer. The Blacksmith is 
desirous of promoting sound practical piety in the heart, rather than 
that evanescent blaze enkindled by the passions. He is willing to 
adopt all lawful means which are likely to promote this grand design. 
The evils attending extemporary prayer, arising either from the con- 
tending interests ot various sects, or deficiency in ministerial attaine 
ments, are forcibly, and sometimes humourously pointed out. And 
he strongly urges, by judicious examples, the decency and propriety 
of weighing well in our hearts and minds, every petition which we 
intend to offer toGod. They who have preferred extemporary wor- 
ship, to a precomposed form, must be convinced, by the writer’s rea- 
soning, that the prayer of the minister is, to all intents and purposes, 
a form to the people, by which they must pray, if they pray at all ; 
and that all the petitions and praises they offer in their psalmody, are, 
unquestionably, so many forms of prayers and praises used by the 
congregation. ‘The good sense, and strength of argument pervadiag 
this little work, will recommend it to every unprejudiced reader, and 
will, | trust, procure for it a more general circulation among those, 
whose minds are not entirely at rest on this important subject. 

If it will not, Mr. Editor, occupy too many of your columns, I res- 
pectfully solicit the insertion of the following extract, on the alleged 
unlawfulness of forms of prayer. ‘The Gospel Advocate has a consi- 
derable circulation in the part of the country where I reside, and I 
am not without hope that, some of my neighbours may be induced to 
look into the Blacksmith’s letter, who, otherwise, might never have 
known, that so excellent a letter had ever been written and published. 


‘I shall not,” says he, ‘dwell long upon the last objection; I 
mean, “that forms of prayer are unlawiul, because I believe it 
never will be offered by men of sense and learning ; and it is losing 
time and pains to reasén‘ with such as are destitute of both. I shall 
only beg leave to observe, that they who say that forms of prayer are 
unlawful, in fact say, that God Almighty commanded, that our Saviour 
attended, used, and taught his disciples, an unlawful way of worship ; 
for that he did so, I have proved already, and our own Directory 
for publick worship acknowledges, that * our Lord's prayer is not only 
a pattern for prayer, but is itself a most comprehensive prayer.’ Here 
1 cannot help observing, with regret. that wherever our Directory di- 
rects well, there our clergy have despised our Directory ; for instance, 
it recommends that the Lord’s prayer be used in our publick worship ; 
that ordinarily a chapter out of each testament be read atevery meet- 
ing. The first is neglected by most, and the last by all of them. It 
directs that our worship begin with prayer, but now it begins with 
praise; that the minister, before worship, shall solemnly exhort the 
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people to the worshipping of the great name of God ; but at present 
we rush into a very solemn part of worship, without a word of previous 
exhortation, and, I fear, very often, without a serious thought. It is 
easy to find out the reason why the Lord’s prayer, and the reading of 
the Scriptures, have been jostled out of our service; they have been 
forced out to make room for Mass John’s* more masterly performances ; 
but why the other alterations have been made, the clergy, who direct 
all things, can only tell. To them I leave it, and return to my subject. 

‘‘ If forms are unlawful, we are unlawfully baptized, for that is done 
by a form; and all the extemporary prayers which we use upon that 
occasion, are not essential to the sacrament, and are additions of men. 
We adininister the Lord’s supper in an unlawful manner, for we do it 
by a form; | mean the words of the first institution. We are dis- 
missed every Lord’s day with an unlawful blessing ; for one of the 
solemn forms with which the apostles conclude their epistles, is al- 
ways used upon that occasion ; so that nothing can be more inconsis- 
tent with ingenuity and common sense, than for us to cry out against 
forms, when the most solemn and important parts of our religion and 
worship are performed in that way, and when we neither baptize, nor 
communicate, nor bless our congregations in a lawful way, unless 
forms be lawful ; nor do these things in the best manner, unless doing 
them by a form be the best. 

‘** But further: if forms of prayer be not acceptable to God, and 
a useful way of worship for ourselves, we grossly offend every time 
that we meet in church ; for it is impossible to sing eighteen or twenty 
lines of a psalm, but we offer some important petition by a form; 
and some psalms might be pointed out that are almost continued 
prayers ; so that unless we will affirm, that our prayers are acceptable 
to God, and useful to ourselves when they are sung, but otherwise 
when they are said by a form, we must allow, that we are inconsistent 
with ourselves when we cry out against forms; that our ministers im- 
pose upon us, when they spirit us up against that way of worship, 
that they may have the better opportunity to gratify their own vanity, 
to manufacture our prayers after their own manner, and to mix them 
up with their own private opinions. 

‘“‘[f extemporary worship be preferable, what good reason can be 
given why the ministers do not sing psalms extempore in our names, 
as well as offer extemporary prayers? for we are as much concerned 
to join in the last as in the first ; a blunder in the one is as dangerous 
as in the other, and we could as well go along with him in our hearts, 
when he sung an extemporary psalm, as we can do when he says an 
extemporary prayer. This inconsistency in our worship has not es- 
eaped the observation of our brethren, for many of them have warmly 
insisted upon it, that the Spirit of God ts restrained by using the psalms. 
of David ;t and therefore proposed that we should sing as well as 
pray extempore ; and upon the supposition, that publick worship in the 


* Presbyterian Preachers in Scotland. 
+ Heylin’s History of the Presbyterians. 
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extemporary way is the most rational, they were certainly right; for 
no good reasons can be given for praising God by forms, that will not 


_ be equally good for praying to him in the same way ; and no objec- 


tion can be offered against the last, that will not be as strong against 
the first ; for instance, if we say that praying to God by forms deadens 
the devotion of the people, so will praising him by forms too. If 
forms of prayer restrain the influences of the Holy Spirit, so must 
forms of praise. If forms of prayer cannot express all the wants of a 
Christian congregation, neither will forms of praise comprehend all the 
causes for which a Christian congregation may have reason to praise 
God, especially, as the forms we use were composed several thousand 
years ago, and calculated chiefly for the Jewish religion and worship. 
If forms of prayer be unlawful in themselves, so must our forms of 
praise; because, as I observed before, they are often real prayers. 

‘* Supposing that extemporary worship was more acceptable to God, 
and useful to ourselves, no man in a congregation can reap the benefit 
of it.but the parson. Our laity are most grossly mistaken, if they 
imagine that they pray extempore by our present method ; for if they 
pray in the words of the minister, (and in his words they must pray, 
if they join at all in publick worship,) they are as much confined to a 
form as any other people. For example, if the minister says, Most 
gracious God, forgive us our sins; preserve us from danger, and pro- 
vide for our necessitres ; if the people repeat these words, either in 
their minds, or with their mouths, or both, it is evident that they pray 
as much by form, as if the prayer had been composed a thousand 
years ago. In fact, it is impossible for a congregation to join in wor- 
ship otherwise than by a form ; and all the difference is, that we wor- 
ship by a form with which we are entirely unacquainted ; a form that 
we have never seen nor examined before ; a form that is trusted to 
the discretion and ability of the parson for the time, and which the 
minister himself has never once read over nor examined, even in the 
slightest manner. It is hard to determine whether his presumption in 
putting a form of prayer into our mouths, that he has never examined, 
or our complaisance in using a form that neitber we, nor our minister 
have ever once read over, is most unaccountable. But that either he, 
or we, should imagine, that to worship God in this manner is most ra- 
tional for us, or most acceptable to him, is such an instance of the 
strength of prejudice, and the effects of education, as no man could 
have thought possible, had it not been proved by éxperience: for in 
fact, it is to imagine that our worship is the more rational, the more 
we are strangers to the words and matter of our prayers, and the less 
access we have had to satisfy ourselves of the propriety of our peti- 
tions, and the more confidence we repose in another man; that our 


worship will be the more acceptable to the Deity, the less care and 


pains are taken about the words or matter of it, by the parson or the 
people ; and that our prayers will be so much the sooner heard, the less 
chance they have to be expressed in proper words, or to consist of 
pious and reasonable petitions. We may sometimes bave a better, or 
worse form, according to the judgment and capacity of the minister ; 
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but we must always have a very defective one; and our very best 
form must be as far inferiour to a rational, well-composed liturgy, as the 
learning, judgment, and memory of one man, are to the abilities and 
calm reflection of a number of the most learned and judicious men of 
the age. I must confess that I have often beheld, with indignation, the 
parson pulling out his papers for the sermon, when he trusted the 
prayer to his invention and memory ; not that I have any prejudice 
against reading of sermons, or am not convinced that it is the best 
method, unless the minister be a man of extraordinary parts, of ex- 
tensive learning, and blessed with a very good memory ; but that I 
look upon it as an affront offered to God and the congregation, and 
very absurd in this instance ; as it shows that the minister is less con- 
cerned about the propriety and decency of his address to God, than 
to his people ; and that he is more afraid of a blunder in his sermon, than 
in his worship; or at least, that he thinks, either that a mistake in the 
last is of Jess consequence than in the first, or that it is an easier mat- 
ter to pray than to preach well. 

‘1 have often heard the members of our church, when the difficul- 
ties and dangers of our present way of worship have been fairly laid 
before them, satisfy themselves by saying, that most of our ministers 
had a form which they used, and with which, by length of time, 
their people became very well acquainted. I believe it may be true, 
that most of them materially fall into a form; but if we will believe 
themselves, (and they certainly know best,) it is rather by chance 
than by design, and of consequence more by good luck, than good 
management, or much care, if the form they fall into be a good one. 
However, it is here granted, that the worshipping of God by a form 
is not only lawful and reasonable, but also necessary ; and, if this be 
the case, why should not our worship be rendered uniform, by an es- 
tablished general form of prayer? Why should it not be brought as 
near perfection as possible, by the judgment, piety, and learning of our 
ablest ministers, and other members of our church, conferring together 
upon the subject? Why should not this form of prayer be communi. 
cated to the laity, that we may examine and approve of it? Is a par- 
son’s form such a secret, that we may not see and examine it for our- 
selves? Is it any advantage to our worship, that he may alter, cur- 
tail, or enlarge it, as his passions or prejudices chance to direct; and 
warp into his form any whimsical opinion, that he chances to em- 
brace? We must, notwithstanding his form, go to the church with a 
trembling heart; as we know not but some minister may officiate, 
whose fourm of prayer we never have heard; our own minister may 
have changed his, or some unlucky and indecent petition may be 
thrown in as he has it in his power to do as he pleases.” 


Lest I should make the extract too long for your columns, I shall 
conclude with the hope, that your readers may procure this little 
work, and read what the Blacksmith has to say on the subject of a 
publick liturgy. CRANMER. 
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[Tue following sermon, preached before the London Society for pro- 
moting Chistianity amongst the Jews, on Thursday, April 18, 1822, 
at the Parish Church of St. Paul, Convent Garden, by the Rev. George 
Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector of Long Newton, is earnestly recom- 
mended to the notice of our readers. ] 


SERMON,—No. XXI. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS TO THE FAITH OF CHRIST, THE TRUE 
MEDIUM OF THE CONVERSION OF THE GENTILE WORLD, 


Isaran Ix. 1—5. Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen uponthee. For, behold, the darkness shall cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seenupon thee. And the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and see; all they gather themselves together, they 
come to thee : thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shail 
be nursed at thy side. Then thou shalt see, and flow together ; and 
thine heart shall fear, and be enlurged ; because the abundance of the 
sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shail come 


unto thee. 


Taere is a very peculiar circumstance, respecting the propagation of 
Christianity, which can scarcely fail, 1 think, of arresting the atten- 
tion even of the most cursory student of history, though it may well 
excite both wonder and curiosity. The circumstance to which I al- 
lude, is this: the amazingly wide and rapid diffusion of the gospel dur- 
ing the earlier centuries after our Lord's ascension to heaven, and ite 
comparatively slow and trifling progress during the middle and later 
centuries. 

In the course of a very few years, the religion of Christ had more 
or less pervaded the whole Roman empire, and had made successful 
inroads into the contiguous nations, both barbarous and civilized: in 
the course of little more than three centuries it became the established 
theological system of the greatest and the most polished monarchy then 
subsisting. Succeeding events seemed to threaten, if not its absolute 
extinction, yet at least its contraction within its original narrow lim- 
its. But the result was the very opposite of what, by political saga- 
city, might reasonably have been anticipated. The religion of the 
conquering Goths was, in every instance, nationally abandoned: the 
religion of the conquered Romans was, in every instance, nationally 
adopted. Some of the northern warriours might be earlier, and some 
might be later, proselytes: but the ultimate universal concomitant of 
Gothick national invasion was Gothick national conversion. 

When this great moral revolution was effected, the victories of the 
cross seemed, as it were, to be suddenly arrested in their mid career. 
Much about the time that our Saxon ancestors were exchanging the fe- 
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rocious idolatry of their fathers for the milder religion of Christ, the 
Saracens attacked the whole southern line of the Roman empire: 
and, after the interval of a few centuries, they were followed by the 
Scythic Turcomans. Each division of these irresistible conquerors 
obtained permament settlements upon the Roman platform: the Sa- 
racens, in Syria, and Africa, and Spain; the Turks, in the entire ter- 
ritory of the eastern empire. Yet mark the wide difference of the 
result. All those earlier invaders, who seized upon the fragments of 
Roman dominion from the north, embraced the religion of the van- 
quished ; though in direct opposition to a well-known maxim of Pa- 
ganism, that the success of their votaries was the surest test of the power 
of the gods: all those later invaders, who planted themselves upon 
the Roman territory from the south-east and the east, not only rejected 
the religion of the vanquished, but continued to be pertinaciously 
animated by a most violent spirit of hostility against it. 

The difference between the two cases is sufficiently striking :, but 
the matter does not rest here. It is not, that other remote nations 
were rapidly accepting the gospel, while the Saracens and the Turks, 
with an unhappy singularity, were rejecting it: so far from such being 
the fact, it would be difficult, I believe, to produce any prominent in. 
stance of a national conversion to Christianity, subsequent to the pe- 
riod during which the ancestors of the present Europeans received it as 
their publick rule of faith. The Mexicans and the Peruvians, indeed, 
may have been half exterminated, and half forced into a semblance of 
our religion; and in our own days, on better principles and to a purer 
mode of faith, the petty islands which are washed by the great Pacifick 
ocean, may have been nationally converted: but what are these, when 
contrasted with the vast field for missionary exertion, which stretches 
far into comparatively civilized Asia! Individually, some conquests may 
have been made by the pious and laborious men, who have underta- 
ken the mighty task. But what has been done nationally? What 
has been done upon a grand scale? What has been effected, which 
bears any resemblance or proportion to the earlier triumphs of the 
cross? Both Komanist, and Protestant, and Greek, are alike compel- 
led to give the same desponding answer: JUST NOTHING. Look at 
Persia ; “look at Arabia; look at Boutan and Thibet ; look at Tartary ; 
look at Hindostan ; ; look at China; in one word, cast your eye over 
the whole of southern Asia with its dependant islands; and what do 
you behold? No where, is the cross nationally triumphant: every 
where, an incalculable majority of the people either bows to the idols 
of Paganism, or is besotted through the delusion of Mohammedism. 

What I have stated, though it may well serve to produce abundant 
speculation, is itself a mere naked matter of fact. However we may 
account for it, and however we may regret it; still nothing can be 
more clear, than that the progress of the gospel has now for many 
ages been almost completely arrested. Nor must we attribute this 
notorious circumstance altogether {o want of exertion. The depres- 
sed oriental church may indeed have been long in a state of constrain- 
ed torpidity ; but neither the Romanist nor the Protestant has discon- 
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tinued the holy warfare: and yet we all tco well know, what very 
trifling effects have been produced either by the one or by the other. 
I say not this as undervaluing even the most trifling effects; for, in one 
point of view, they are infinitely important, and as such amply repay 
every exertion: but still, when we look back to the earlier centuries, 
what are a few thousands of scattered individuals, if compared to the 
unreclaimed millions which throng the vast continents of Asia and 
Africa ? 

I, Extraordinary as the fact before us may appear, it is both re- 
cognized and (unless I greatly mistake) explained also in holy scripture. 

1. Its anticipatory recognition is more or less involved in almost all 
the prophecies which respect the last ages. 

(1) Let us first hear the voice of symbolical prophecy, as it speaks 
through its inspired organs, Daniel and John. 

The figurative stone, cut out of the mountain without hands, does 
not itself become a great mountain so as to fill the whole earth ; until 
that concluding period, when the entire compound imperial image 
shall be broken and dissipated to the winds of heaven.* 

The predicted universal dominion of the Son of man, so that all 

oples and nations and languages should serve him, is not established ; 
uatil after the day, when the fourth great empire, in its last form of 
sovereignty, shall be utterly destroyed.t 

The crowned bowman on the white horse, who in the first ages of 
Christianity goes forth conquering and to conquer, disappears during 
the whole intermediate prophecy of the Apocalypse : nor do we again 
encounter him, until the same fated period, when the last imperial 
form of the last apostate kingdom is destined to fall before him, and 
to make room byrits subversion for his unlimited reign upon earth.t 

(2) Such are the intimations conveyed to us in the language of fig- 
ured prophecy ; intimations abundantly plain and intelligible, even if 
nothing more had been said on the subject ; but, with the language of 
figured prophecy, the language of literal prophecy exactly corres- 

onds. 
she? In the last days,’’ we are assured, “ the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills: and all nations shall flow unto it.’’§ 

*¢ The earth shall he full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.”’|| 

*¢ The Lord shall be king over all the earth: in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name one.” 

(3) Now it is perfectly clear, that the accomplishment of these, and 
many other parallel prophecies, would have been frustrated, if the con- 
version of the Gentiles had gone on equably and rapidly in propor- 
tion to its original progress: for, had the whole Gentile world been 
converted in the course of the first nine or ten centuries; there would 


* Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44, 45. § Isaiah ii. 2. 
t Dan. vi. 2. xix. 11--16, 17--21, {| Ibid. xi. 9. 
} Rev. vii. 7--14, 19--27. % Zech. xiv. 9. 
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have been no room for the accomplishment of those numerous pre- 
dictions, which fix their general conversion, upon a grand and nation- 
al scale, to the latter ages. Hence every prediction of this nature 
involves an intimation, that a long stop would be put to the progress 
of the Gospel, during a middle intervening period: so that, after a 
certain number of the pagan nations should have been converted 
during the first ages, a pause (as it were) would take place ; and 
then at length, in the last ages, all those, which had hitherto remain- 
ed in a state of moral darkness, would be happily and triumphantly 
brought within the pale of the Christian church.* 

2. Thus explicitly is the fact itself recognized in scripture. But 


* This pause, or at least something very nearly allied to it, is intimated by the 
prophet Isaiah. 

‘¢ All the inhabitants of the world, and dwellers upon earth, shall see the lifting 
up, as it were, of a banner upon the mountains; and shall hear the sounding, as 
it were, of a trumpet. For thus saith Jehovah unto me: J will set still (but I 
will keep my eye upon my prepared habitation,) as the parching heat just be- 
fore lightning, as the dewy cloud in the heat of summer. For afore the harvest, 
when the bud is coming to perfection, and the blossom is become a juicy berry, he 
will cut off the useless shoots with pruning hooks, and the bill shall take away 
the luxuriant branches.” Isaiah xviii. 3—5. 

Upon this passage, Bishop Horsley remarks, that the banner is the banner of 
the cross, to be lifted up more conspicuously, than ever before; and that the 
trumpet is the trumpet of the gospel, to be sounded more loudly, than ever be- 
fore,in the latter ages. This, then, he adds, is the sum of the prophecy. In 
the latter ages, after a long suspension of the visible interpositions of Providence, 
God, who all the while regards that dwelling-place which he will never abandon, 
and is at all times directing the events of the world to the accomplishment of his 
own purposes of wisdom and mercy, immediately before the final gathering of 
his elect from the four winds of heaven, will purify his church by such signal judg- 
ments, as shall rouse the attention of the whole world, and in the end strike all 
nations with religious awe. Atthis period, the apostate faction will occupy the 
Holy Land. This faction will certainly be an instrument of those judgments, by 
which the church will be purified. That purificatiog, therefore, is not at all in- 
consistent with the seeming prosperity of the affairs of the atheistical confederacy. 
But, after such duration, as God shall see fit to allow, to the plenitude of its 
power; the Jews, converted to the faith of Christ, will be unexpectedly restored 
to their ancient possessions. The pruning will immediately precede the harvest 
and the in-gathering. The season of the harvest and of the in-gathering of the 
fruit, is the prophetick image of that period, when our Lord will send forth his an- 
gels, to gather his elect from the four winds of heaven; of that period, when a 
renewed preaching of the gospel shall take place in all parts of the world, 
Horsley on Isaiah xviii. p. 95—97, 88, 89, 35. 

It is impossible not to observe, that, at the very time when an anxious desire to 
communicate the light of scripture to the whole world, has sprung up after a 
manner long unknown, the spirit of the antichrist, which is defined by St. John to 
consist in a more or less intense denial of the Father and the Son, is also pecu- 
liarly rampant and active. 1John ii. 22, 23. iv. 1—3.2John 7. Thus are the 
materials preparing for the last great contest, which, according to the general 
voice of prophecy, will be decided between the two seas of Palestine. The apos- 
tate empire, or the embodied antichrist, lies at present in its predicted state of 
headlessness or political death: but we are assured, that the same short-lived 
seventh head, which in our own day has been mortally wounded by the sword of 
war, will hereafter be healed and restored to life and activity. See my Dissert. 
on the 1260 days, vol. iii. dissert. 1. 
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it is more than recognized: the rationale of it (if | may so speak) 
is also most fully and lucidly explained ; and upon this rationale, | 
have ever thought the importance of a society for the express pur- 
_ of converting the house of Judah to be pre-eminently establish- 


* The truth is, that, whatever partial success may attend missionary 
exertions in regard to individual Pagans or Mohammedans, the Gen- 
tiles will never be converted nationally and upon a large scale, untib 
the Jews shall have been first converted: and the ground of this 
very important position is, that the converted Jews are destined, in the 
unsearchable wisdom of God, to be the sole finally successful missiona- 
ries to the Gentile world. 

Such | believe to be the true secret of the small emolument, with 
which we Gentiles attempt the conversion of the yet unreclaimed 
Gentiles. The fact of our little success is notorious and indisputa- 
ble: the reason is, because an honour, reserved for others, neither 
will not can be conferred upon us, For, if it be the special allotted 
task of the converted Jews to effect the conversion ot the great na- 
tional mass of the Gentiles; nothing can be more clear, than that 
the conversion of that great national mass .will never be effected by 
ourselves, whatever partial success may attend our efforts with insu- 
lated individuals. But. that such is the special allotted task of the 
converted Jews, is set forth with sulicient plainness in the volume of 
er ye 

1.) Whether the language of anal be figurative, or whether 
it be literal, still it ceases not to maintain the same important posi- 
tion. 

Zechariah teaches us, that, in the day when the Jews shall be re- 
stored to their own land and shall be deliveréd from their congregat- 
ed enemies, living waters shall go out from Jerusalem :* and, in the 
parallel passages of Ezekiel and Joel, which similarly treat of Judah’s 
ee in the last ages, these same living waters are said to flow 

out of the temple.} 

The language, here employed, is doubtless figurative : but, though 
figurative, it is still perfectly familiar and intelligible to those, who 
have paid even a moderate attention only to prophetick phraseology. 
As it is justly observed by Mr. Lowth, while commenting on the 
passage from Zechariah, ‘ the supplies of grace are often represented 
in scripture by rivers and streams of water, which both cleanse and 
make fruitful the ground through which they pass.’’f 

On this well-known principle then of interpretation, as the mean- 
ing of the three parallel prophecies is obviously the same, so it is 
bard to say what can be intended by the efflux of living waters from 
Jerusalem or from the temple during the period which immediately fol- 
lows the restoration of the Jews, uniess it be the communication of the 
gospel to the great body of the now unbelieving Gentiles by the ancient 


* Zech. xiv. 8. 
+ Ezek. xlvii. 1---12, Joel iii. 18. 


t Lowth’s Comment, on Zech. xiv. 8. 
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people of God immediately after their own conversion.* Under the 
image of a river flowing out from the temple of Jerusalem, the waters 
of which gradually rise until they become a mighty stream which 
cannot be passed over, and which itself communicates health and life 
whithersoever it cometh, is clearly and aptly shadowed out the bene- 
ficent progress of the gospel from the metropolis of the converted 
and restored Israelites through every province and kingdom of the 
Gentile world.t 

Accordingly, what these three prophets teach us figuratively, others 
teach us plainly and literally and unequivocally 

Isaiah tells us, that, when ‘in the last days the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, all na- 
tions shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say ; come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob: and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.” f 

From this passage we learn, that the figurative living waters, which 
flow from the temple immediately after the restoration of the Jews, 
are in truth the law and the word of the Lord; which similarly and 
at the very same period go forth from Jerusalem and mount Zion, and 
which similarly and at the very same period bring about the healing, 
or the life, or the conversion of all nations. Nor can we allow, 
agreeably to the once prevalent mischievous humour of what was 
called spiritualizing the prophecies, that the present Gentile Christian 
church is spoken of in the predictions which have been cited. Isaiah 
is careful to tell us, that the word, which he saw, concerned Judah and 
Jerusalem :§ and the whole context of the oracles of Zechariah, and 
Joel, and Ezekiel, proves, | think, indisputably, that they are inca- 
pable of any other application than to God’s ancient people, now 
happily converted and restored. 

I'he same remark may be made upon another well known prophecy 
of Isaiah ; which, by the process of spiritualization, has often been 
perverted from the literal house of Israel, to the Christian church 
already gathered from among the Gentiles. 

“ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
his glory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to 


1823.] 


* Every thing that liveth, which moveth whithersoever the river shall come, 
shall live: for they shall be healed ; and every thing shall live, whither the river 
cometh. Ezek. xlvii. 9. 

+ These waters beautifully represent the gradual progress of the gospel. The 
passage refers to the wide effusion of divine knowledge from Jerusalem, when re- 
stored. By living waters, there is good reason to believe are meant the gifts and 
graces of the gospel dispensation. That these benefits will be diffused more ex- 
tensively by the restoration of the Jews, is not obscurely intimated in Rom. xi, 
15. Newcome on Ezek. xvii. 5, Blayney on Zech. xiv. 8. 

t Isaiah i. 1—3, § Isaiah ii. 1. 
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thy light ; and kings to the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and see: all they gather themselves together, they 
come to thee: thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall 
be nursed at thy side. Then thou shalt see, and flow together ; and 
thine heart shall fear, and be enlarged: because the abundance of the 
sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee.’’* 

Let any one read attentively the whole prediction, whence this 
passage is taken; and he will, I think, be satisfied, that the literal 
Israel of God, now converted and restored to their own land, is the 
community addressed by the prophet. But, if so, then undoubtedly 
the house of Israe] is described as the appointed instrument of con- 
veying the light of Christianity to the Gentiles. 

As the progress of the Gospel through the agency of the Jews is 
represented under the image of living waters issuing forth from the 
temple of Jerusalem; so, according to the usage of the ancient 
prophets, we find the same great circumstance depicted also under 
other figures. 

In the latter day, when Judah shall have been delivered from the 
hand of his enemies, “the remnant of Jacob,” we are assured by 
Micah, “ shall be in the midst of many people, as the dew from the 
Lord, as the showers upon the grass :’’f that is to say, as Archbishop 
Newcome well remarks, ‘‘ the Jews contributed to spread the knowl- 
edge of the one true God during their captivity in Babylon; the 
gospel was preached by them, when the Messiah appeared ; and it 
shall again be propagated by their future glorious restoration.’’{ 

Such being the remarkable office of the house of Israel in all ages, 
we shall not wonder to find them styled by the prophet Hosea, * the 
Jezrael,” or ‘* the seed of God.” When at length “the children of 
Judah shall be collected, and the children of Israel shall be united, 
and they shall appoint themselves one head, and shall come up from 
the earth: then great shall be the day of Jezrael.”§ Why is this 
singular title bestowed upon God’s ancient people? “ Great and hap- 
py shall be the day,” says Bishop Horsley, *‘ when the holy seed of 
both branches of the natural Israel shall be publickly acknowledged of 
their God ; united under one head, their king Messiah; and restored 
to the possession of the promised land, and to a situation of high 
pre-eminence among the kingdoms of the earth. ‘The myriads of the 
natural Israel, converted by the preaching of the apostles, were the 
first seed of the universal church: and there is reason to believe, that 
the restoration of the converted Jews will be the occasion and means 
of a prodigious influx of new converts from the Gentiles in the latter 
ages. Thus the Jezrael of the natural Israel from the first have been 


* Isaiah lx. 1—5. t Micah v. 7. 
¢t Newcome on Micah v, 7. To the same purpose speaks Mr. Lowth. That 
remnant, mentioned in ver. 3, and chap. iv. 7, shall be the instruments of con- 
verting those Gentiles among whom they live; and thereupon may fitly be repre- 
sented by the dews and rains, which come from heaven, and are the means ef 
making the earth fruitful, Lowth in loc. 
§ Hos, i, 11. 
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and to the last will prove, a seed sown of God for himself in the 
earth.””* 

And now let us once more turn from the figured to the unfigured 
language of prophecy. 

What does the prophet Zechariah teach us; when, quitting the 
symbolical style, he speaks plainly and literally and prosaically ? 

‘¢ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, It shall yet come to pass, that there 
shall come people, and the inhabitants of many cities : and the inha- 
bitants of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go up speedily 
to pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts: I will go also. 
Yea, many people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord. Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall 
take hold, out of all languages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you ; for we 
have heard that God is with you.’’t 

This passage, on the principle of Israel’s being the appointed seed 
of God in all ages, Archbishop Newcome applies with an equivalent 
degree of largeness. “ It refers,” says he, “ to the great accession of 
converts which the Jewish church received between the captivity and 
the coming of Christ, to the number of Christian disciples which the 
Jewish preachers made, and to the future conversions of which the re- 
storation of the Jews will be an eminent cause.”’} 

(2.) The Hebrew prophets being thus explicit, we may naturally 
expect to find the same matter propounded and recognized under the 
Christian dispensation. 

St. Paul, accordingly, as he is understood by our best commenta- 
tors, sets forth, with abundant plainness, this interesting and important 
truth. 

** God hath not cast away his people which he foreknew. I say 
then, Have they stumbled that they should fall? God forbid: but 
rather through their fall, salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to 
provoke them to jealousy. Now, if the fall of them be the riches of 
the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles ; 
how much more their fulness? For, if the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead ?”"§ 

The passage before us is commonly supposed to intimate, that the 
converted Jews would be the grand instrument of finally converting 
the Gentiles : and, I think, with good reason ; for, on any other prin- 
ciple of exposition, it is difficult to understand the drift and to per- 
ceive the cogency of the apostle’s argument. His reasoning is te 
this purpose. 

** If the fail of the Jews be the riches of the Gentiles, because in 
the first ages a Gentile church was gathered out of the world to oc- 
cupy the place which the Jews once held ; how much more eminent 
ly must the fulness of the Jews, when themselves converted, be the 


° Horsley on Hos. i. 11, andii. 23. | ~Newcome on Zech. viii. 23, 
t Zech. viii. 20-—~23. ¢ Rom, xi. 2, 11, 12, 15. 
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riches of the Gentiles ? For, if the casting away of the Jews be the 
reconciling of those Gentiles, who early received the faith of Christ ; 
what will be the receiving of the converted Jews into the pale of the 
Christian church, but life from the dead to those Gentiles, who as yet 
have remained in an unconverted state ?” 

Now, unless we suppose this to be the argument of the apostle, we 
shall find it no easy matter to comprehend the drift and object of his 
reasoning. The conversion of the Jews is described as being much 
more eminently beneficial to the great collective body of the Gentiles, 
than the conversion of those Gentiles who in the apostolick age had 
embraced Christianity: that is to say, the Gentiles collectively are 
represented as being much more benefited by the yet future conver- 
sion of the Jews, than they were by that partial conversion of cer- 
tain members only of their own body which has hitherto taken place. 
A great benefit, nv doubt, was conferred upon the Gentiles, even by 
a partial admission into the church; for St Paul styles this benefit 
the riclies of the Gentiles, and the reconciling of the world: but then he 
contends, that an infinitely greater benefit, a benefit which he cele- 
brates as life from the dead, will be conferred upon them by the re- 
ceiving of the Jews. Yet how can this be possible on any other 
ground, than that the converted Jews are destined to convert the 
mighty multitude of the yet unconverted Gentiles? How, om any 
other interpretation, will the apostle’s argument, plainly an argument 
from the less to the greater, stand good? Let us thus understand St. 
Paul, and the whole will be clear and Juminous, and strictly conclu- 
sive: but, if we suppose him to mean something else than the future 
conversion of the Gentile world by the previously converted Jews, we 
shall find ourselves obliged to view him as making the strangely incon- 
gruous assertion, that, however great a benefit to the Gentiles was 
their own partial conversion in the apostolick age, yet the naked and 
insulated conversion of the Jews, with which they have no special con- 
cern beyond the mere general satisfaction springing from simple 
philanthropick good-will, must needs be an infinitely greater benefit to 
the whole collective mass of the Gentiles. Who,l may ask, does 
not at once perceive the incongruity of such an assertion? We Gen- 
tiles may doubtless rejoice, even abstractedly and disinterestedly, at 
the bare circumstance of the conversion of the Jews; that is to say, 
we may rejoice at it even on the supposition that the benefit of 
their’ conversion began and ended with themselves: but it is not in 
human nature, nay, it is contrary to plain common sense, that we 
should be so marvellously and so outrageously disinterested, as to 
deem the conversion of the Jews a much greater benefit to us than 
our OWn conversion. 

Thus necessary is it to the conclusiveness of St. Paul’s argument, 
that he should be understood as reasoning from the anciently pre- 
dicted circumstance of the conversion of the Gentiles by the previous- 
ly converted J ews.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


* See my Connected View of the Prophecies relative to the Restoration of 
Judah and Israel, Proph. xvii. xxvii. xxxiv. XxXvill. Xxxix. xii. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


A mucu respected friend has favoured me with the perusal of a num- 
ber of letters addressed to him by his daughter, now, we trust, rejoic- 
ing in glory among ‘the saints in light.” Having obtained his 
permission, I send you some extracts, which, I doubt not, will be 
thought worthy of a place in the Guspel Advocate. [ am persuaded 
that their genuine and elevated piety will render them acceptable to 
every Christian, and their ardent expressions of social and filial af- 
fection excite a lively interest in every virtuous mind. 

This amiable lady was born in Charleston, S.C. October 20, 1790, 
and received the best education and accomplishments which our 
schools afford. Her own sentiments on this subject are worthy of pre- 
servation, as an evidence of her gratitude for a father’s care. 

In a letter to her father, she says: ‘‘ These frequent communications 
between us; these interchanges cf thoughts, wishes, and feelings, are 
so sweet and consolatory in our separation, that 1 must gratefully 
bless the tender, and much loved parent,* who bestowed on me a good 
education. Yes, my dear father, your——— will ever bless you, 
for every refined, or enlightened feeling of ber heart or mind. You 
have not only provided me with resources of pleasure within myself, 
but, should Providence intrust a family to my care, you have enabled 
me-to be useful to those who compose it.” She married a gentleman 
in one of the western states, to whose place of residence she remov- 
ed. Thus separated, by a distance of some hundred miles, from 
the home of her infant years, and from the church in which she was 
brought up, she found her principal consolation in corresponding with 
her father. ‘To him she opened the treasures of her heart, and re- 
vealed her religious opinions. ‘To him she declared her humble re- 
signation to the divine will; and her confidence in the atoning blood 
of the Saviour, for acceptance at the throne of grace. Her piety and 
humility were the consequence. of her sense of duty to God, and not 
of the fear of approaching dissolution, She was beloved by all who 
knew her, and had nothing to mar her happiness but her separation 
from her native home. She was in the prime of life, of a heathful, 
though delicate constitution, which, however, excited no suspicion 
that she was so rapidly descending into the dark valley of the shadow 
of death. But the ways of God are inscrutable. ‘* Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him; although righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of his seat.” When danger was least apprehended, 
she was attacked with a pulmonary complaint. This gradually 
increased, and she returned to her native city, where she died, De- 
cember 15, 1818, in the 29th year of her age, in communion with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Under this severe dispensation of Providence, we can better con- 
ceive, than describe, the feelings of her afflicted, affectionate father, 


* Her mother was not living when this Jetter was written. 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. III. 
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He was, however, in some measure, consoled for his loss, by the 
reasonable conviction, that “ for her to die, was gain.” Her letters 
now became of inestimable value to his peace. They were a cordial 
to his mind, and a balm to his heart. When he recalled to mind her 
pious life, and her devotedness to God, his feelings became calm, and 
his resignation sincere. When he felt conscious that there were rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that her spirit was happy in the eternal 
world ; that she was now “ following the Lamb whithersoever he go- 
eth,”’ a beam of happiness illumined his troubled heart. I have seen 
him struggling against the common feelings of our nature, wiping the 
manly tear from his eye, and endeavouring to suppress the anguish of 
his bereaved affections. Not a murmur, however, escaped his lips. 
It was the Lord who had given him the blessing: it was the Lord who 
had taken it away. The will of God was accomplished, and he bow- 
ed submissively to his wisdom. But the melancholy separation awak- 
ened new feelings inhis bosom. He resolved to devote himself more 
earnestly to the religion which his daughter had adorned, and to pre- 
pare himself for meeting her, to part no more, in “‘ another, and a 
better world.” He now saw the power of that religion, which, alone, 
can disarm death of his terrours, and'snatch victory even from the 
grave. He witnessed its power in assuaging the anguish of the last 
scenes of life ; and in making the bed of his expiring child the couch 
of peace, of hope, and of joy inthe Holy Ghost. He saw that there 
were no terrours for the dying Christian; no cause of sorrow to her 
surrounding friends. ‘They mourn not for their loss, as those without 
hope ; for, in a few short years, or months, or days, they know that 
they will meet again. 

The first paper, which I shall transcribe, was written in the year 
1812, and contains the pious and just reflections of this amiable wo- 
man, on the subject of her first communion. It is as follows. 

** Being convinced of my own insufficiency to work out my salva- 
tion ; that of myself I am not able to do any thing, it is my desire to 
renew and ratify my baptismal covenant with Almighty God, and 
seek the assistance of his Holy Spirit to enable me to become a true 
disciple of his beloved Son Jesus Christ ; through whom alone cometh 
salvation. 

‘¢] believe that his precious blood was shed for the remission of 
sins; that ‘ he rose again for our justification, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for us’ with the Father. He instituted this holy ordi- 
nance in commemoration of his sufferings and death upon the cross, 
saying to bis disciples, ‘Do this in remembrance of me;’ which 
command it is my inclination, as well as duty, toobey. 1 am aware, 
that the garments with which we ought to adorn ourselves, when we 
go to the Lord's table, are, Repentance, Faith, Love, Gratitude, Chari- 
ty, Humility, Sincerity. These requisites, I hope, 1 possess in sucha 
measure, as (o make me endeavour earnestly to seek the favour of God, 
and fix my affecticns on things above. 

‘‘I] have been prevented frem joining the church at an earlier pe 
riod, from the fear that I was not yet sufficiently worthy, and should 
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not be able to persevere in leading a pious and godly life. ButI find 
it was an erroneous opinion. It was relying upon my own works, 
and not on the merits of our Saviour; who has promised that all who 
repent and believe shall find pardon and acceptance with God, through 
him ; and who assures us, that ‘his grace is sufficient for us.’ 

‘* Thus, I desire to serve the Lord, waiting upon him in faith, trust- 
ing in him for support under every trial and temptation, and strength 
to persevere unto the end.” 

The following letter was written after her marriage and removal 
from Charleston, when she had become the bappy mother of a prom- 
ising infant. The deep solicitude expressed for the eternal interests 
of her family, must awaken the feelings ofall sleeping, nominal Chris- 
tians, who, in words, confess the Redeemer, but in works, deny, or 
neglect him. This letter is dated, August 2, 1817. Speaking of the 
feelings produced by her separation from her father, she continues: 

‘* But God is able to make that for good, which to us, is a great evil 
and distress. And I humbly look to him, to sanctify this trial to us 
both, for the sake of our Redeemer, that it may make us more fit for 
his heavenly kingdom. ‘This is the only consolation my mind offers 
to my agitated feelings, whenever I dwell upon this subject. And I 
most anxiously hope that the time will arrive, when my dear husband 
also will not be so entirely engrossed with earthly concerns, but will 
earnestly seek an interest, through our condescending Mediator, in that 
world, where time will be forgotten in the endless ages of eternity. 
Having this near at heart, and feeling anxious that if my 
should live, she shall be brought up ‘in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,’ and be educated for heaven, as well as for earth, I am 
as it were, bound to this life, with the strongest cords of attachment. 
And shall [ name another wish, my beloved parent, equally near my 
heart, without offending you? Yes. I know that you love me too 
well to be offended, even if my anxious solicitude for your happiness 
should make me speak more freely, than you think a child should. 
Let me say, then, this other wish is, to see my excellent father gradual- 
ly break off from all such worldly business, as does not relate to fam- 
ily concerns, or connected with its welfare, and take sufficient time, 
to examine the New, with the Old Testament, and so satisfy his own 
mind of the truth of a Saviour, and of the necessity of professing him 
openly in the world, by going to his table. To see you go to that 
table, (for I know that you would go in full belief of, and reliance 
upon, the merits of our blessed Lord,) is a circumstance which lies 
nearer to my heart than you can ever know. Many an hour, in the dead 
of the night, has it engaged my most anxious feelings, and called forth 
the tear and the prayer; for, indeed, my dear father, I do truly think, 
that if it were possible for a man’s own merits, to gain him a seat in hea- 
ven, you would certainly have a claim to one. But as God has pro- 
nounced all our works of righteousness to be unprofitable, and nothing, 
unless offered in the belief, and in the name of his dear Son, I feel 
truly anxious, that nothing should be left undone, to secure your ever- 
lasting happiness. 
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‘May I hope that you will receive these lines with your usual af- 
fection, and think not that | presume too much upon your love. But 
remember, that [ tell you this, that although J have professed my Sa- 
viour openly at his table, yet I feel that | am not one thousandth part 
as worthy to be his disciple, as you, who do not profess him. But at 
the same time, he has said, ‘ except a man believe in me, he shall in 
ho wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ God of ali mercies, and 
the blessed Redeemer of our souls, grant, that whenever the awful 
(and to your family the heart rending) moment arrives, for you to 
quit this life, your spirit may wing its flight, and be welcomed into 
the abodes of everlasting bliss ; into the presence and smiles of an 
approving God and Saviour.” 

The prayer of a righteous man availeth much, says St. James. Then 
how much more must the prayer of a pious child prevail when she 
implores for blessings upon a parent’s head! A gracious Providence 
granted the heart’s desire of this pious woman. Her father, always 
amiable and excellent as a man, was now to become exemplary as a 
Christian. He believed. He repented. And with love and grati- 
ude in his heart towards God, and with charity to his neighbour, he 
prostrated his soul and his body at the altar of his Lord, and confes- 
sed Him crucified for the sins of the world. O, what a moment of 
bliss for this excellent woman, this eminently pious Christian! And 
how delightful must be her feelings at the judgment of the great day 
to know that God was graciously pleased to make her instrumental in 
snatching a father, ‘as a hrand from the burning,’ and leading him 
to the foot of the cross. ut her Jetter must speak for itself. It is 
dated December 6 and %, 1817. 

* How can I tell you, my beloved and honoured father, the de- 
lightful sensations of joy and gratitude which thrilled through my 
heart, when I read your communication of the 14th November. O! im- 
possible. I read it over and over again, rejoicing and weeping, and 
inwardly praising that blessed God, who hath done such great things 
for you. O! it is so sweet to offer my humble and poor offerings of 
thanksgiving for happiness bestowed upon a parent, so justly the ob- 

ject of my affection and gratitude. Zomorrow, we will unite in heart, 
in blessing our benevolent Creator, that He hath chosen you out of 
the world, to be one of his dear children in Christ Jesus, our merci- 
ful Redeemer. Never can I forget your letter of the 14th November! 
Never shall the 7th of December be obliterated from my memory ! a 
day so precious to us both; for [ glory in your pious determination to 
profess publickly your faith in our Lord and Saviour, and at the foot of 
the altar, entering into covenant with God, to be his faithful and true 
disciple, the remainder of your life. QO! that I could enjoy the hap- 
piness of kneeling beside you, at such an interesting moment. But I 
am not, indeed, worthy oi such asefavour. I am thankful, however, 
that you have made known to me your intention in time, so that I can 
be at the throne of grace, and my sincere, though unworthy, petitions 
ascend at the same time, and mingle with those of my beloved father. 
“* But, my dear parent, you tell me that, which renders my joy un- 
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speakable, and, at the same time, humbles my soul, under a sense of 
its great unworthiness. Is it, indeed, possible, that God has conde- 
scended to notice the petitions of so ungrateful, so unsteady, and so 
disobedient a child, as | have been towards him, as in any way what- 
ever to render me instrumental to the happiness, the everlasting hap- 
»iness, of my beloved father? O! the unbounded goodness of our 
Lord and Master. O! it is one of the most condescending mercies 
he could bestow upon such an unworthy creature asI am. A bles- 
sing, which calls for all the gratitude my heart is capable of feeling, 
and an increase of faithfulness and obedience to him. My beloved 
parent, I do ardently long to be with you, to hear from your own 
lips, the praises of our blessed Redeemer. 

“ December 8. Yesterday, there being no preaching in town,® f 
passed alone in my chamber. After offering up my private devotions, 
of which my dear father was the principal subject, | read in the 
scriptures, and then the excellent prayers of our Church.f After 
going through the communion service on my knees, I sung the eleventh 
hymn, beginning 

\  ** And are we now brought near to God, 
‘** Who once at distance stood ? 

** And to effect this glorious change, 

** Did Jesus shed his blood ? &c. 
°* Though my heart was almost overwhelmed with the different feel- 
ings which agitated it while engaged in my devotions, yet my bosom 
felt calm and bappy when ! arose from them. ))If ever I prayed fer- 
vently in my life, I entreated for my dear parent yesterday, that 
God would vouchsafe to come down to you in spirit, and set his seal 
upon you, as one of his dear children; that he would be your staff 
and shield, your strength and glory from henceforth and for evermore. 

*O! how I rejoice over you in heart, though such'a distance sepa- 
rates us; for God only knows how ardently | love you. Go on, my 
dear parent, in the paths of holiness, and may our blessed Saviour be 
your Pattern and Guide. O! how great has been the goodness of our 
God, that-you have been preserved for the day of grace, while so 
many around you have been taken away.{ Let us ever bless his holy 
name, and always delight to promote the interests of his kingdom. 

**T am not fit to write to you, at present, my beloved parent; for the 
precious tidings your last letter brought me, have so overcome my 
heart with joy, and humbled it under the recollection of its own un- 
worthiness, that I cannot express myself as | would wish.” 


* There is no Episcopal church in the place where she resided, and the Pres- 
byterian meeting was not open every Sunday. 

+t What a blessing is the Book of Common Prayer to numberiess persons in such 
situations as this! Distance of place, or length of separation, cannot destroy the 
unity of worship in a family ; nor prevent its pious members from holding spiritual 
communion in the same forms of devotion ; and, at the same moment, offering up 
a same praises and thanksgiving to God, for the common blessings which he 
vestows. , 

¢ The autumn of 1817, was a season of unusual sickness and mortality at 
Charleston. 
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The delicate sense of filial duty, expressed in the following extract, 
is deserving of the highest praise ; while the happiness produced in 
the pious bosom, by the establishment of family worship, should be an 
incentive to the head of every family, ‘calling themselves Chris- 
tians,” to ** go, and do likewise.” The letter is dated January 
5, 1818. 

‘¢ My last to you was written two weeks since, and in such haste, 
that I was compelled to close it before 1 wished. It was my intention 
to have noticed to you, the affectionate interest my good aunt 
expressed in a letter to me, respecting your becoming a member, or, 
rather, a communicant, of the Church. It was written a week or two 
before I received your precious communication on the subject. She 
says: ‘I know what delight it will afford you to hear what I have to 
tell you of your dear father. Yes, my dear niece, my good and ex- 
cellent brother, has lately had family prayers, going through the duty 
himself, as head of the family. He has also had some conversation 
(at his‘own request) with , and I have every reason to think 
and hope he will shortly conclude to approach the altar. My dear 
, you well know the joy I feel, since we have often spoken 
together on the subject. Let us give glory to God, for our dear fa- 
ther. The saints in heaven are rejoicing.” Thus did she express her 
feelings ; and I would not have parted with mine, upon receiving such 
intelligence, not for all the enjoyments this world could procure me. 
O! said I to my husband, I bave a letter here, that contains what is 
a thousand times more precious than any fortune that could be be- 
stowed upon me. I could scarcely prevent myself from speaking of 
my happiness to you in the next letter 1 wrote you; but delicacy 
forbid my doing so, until you mentioned the subject yourself; and 
feeling assured that you would do so, I waited with great impa- 
patience for the mail which brought me the welcome tidings from your 
own beloved hand. O! you cannot think with what increased hap- 
piness I now let my mind dwell upon you; and I often sigh for the 
blessed time to arrive, when my dear husband, brothers, and uncle, 
may follow your excellent example.” 

The following short extract from a letter, dated March 9, 1818, is 
too interesting to be omitted. 

** Though I cannot enjoy the comfort of being with you, and some- 
times looking over the sacred pages with you, yet, my beloved parent, 
I can here tell you, that when I began anxiously to look into the bible, 
for the evidence of a Saviour’s birth, life, death, and resurrection ; for 
a proof of that which I had been taught to believe; I gathered most 
conviction from the books of Isaiah, and Jeremiah, compared with the 
New Testament. I would therefore humbly recommend them to your 
particular attention. ‘The marginal references will point out the parts 
in the New, fulfilling the predictions of the Old Testament. And (but 
no doubt you have it) I think Bishop Porteus’ Evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, are very satisfactory.”’* 











* This strengthens the argument of your correspondent F. in the Gospel Advo- 
cate for July last, p. 208. If this pious lady had never seen any other bible than 
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I shall conclude these interesting extracts with the following letter, 
dated December 22, 1818. It was written a few days after her death, 
but before it was known to the writer, and was addressed to her father, 
by the Presbyterian minister of the town where she had lately resided. 
The testimony which he bears to her elevated piety and moral excel- 
lence, and the sympathy which he expresses for her family, cannot 
fail to interest the feelings of every reader. 

‘1 hardly know how to address you, or what to suggest most suita- 
ble to the unforeseen circumstances in which a letter~ may find you. 
And yet, the intelligence just received, forbids me to be silent without 
doing violence to my feelings. Mr. just called, on his way to 
Charleston, and, as well as his tears and choking grief would allow, 
gave me to understand what he had learned by the last mail, respect- 
ing the situation of his beloved wife, your inestimable daughter ; one 
who has secured a very unusual place in my best esteem and regard. 
But, my dear sir, it is infinitely more to her comfort and prospects, 
whether longer to live, or soon to be removed from this vale of tears, 
that she has, as we doubt not, an eternal place in the heart of the best 
of friends, her divine Redeemer. O! that he may vouchsafe to her 
his most animating. and comforting presence under her daily suffer- 
ings; and in the contemplation of whatever may seem to be before 
her. I would most cheerfully travel miles to see, and converse with 
her, and join with her in supplicating every needed influence of a 





' gracious God in her favour. But this privilege is denied me by un- 


controllable circumstances. Yet, 1 bless God, he is omnipresent ; and 


_ the distance between your city and where I write, does not forbid 
_ our meeting with one accord, on one blessed errand, before his throne 
of grace. May the Lord of life spare her yet longer to the living, 


if it be his adorable will, that she may still shine a light in the world, 
a bright and winning example of that Christian sweetness of spirit, 


_ and moral beauty of deportment, by which his grace has distinguish- 


ed her. 
“ The increased acquaintance of the people with her, and hers with 
them, has given opportunity for her worth to be more and more priz 


/ ed, and her usefulness more and more felt, the longer she has 


remained among us here. Our forebodings have been trying to our- 


| one issued by the Bible Societies, how would she have been able to satisfy herself, 
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by comparing scripture with scripture, that all the circumstances attending our Sa- 
viour’s mission on earth, were the accomplishment of prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment? How could she have written to her father, that “* the marginal references will 
point out the parts in the New, fulfilling the predictions of the Old Testament,” if 
there had been no marginal references in her bible? Years might have rolled away, 
before she discovered that the scripture was the best interpreter of itself. For if the 
marginal references are omitted, the bible cannot be made use of to explain itself, 
Other works must be referred to. The reasons urged by your correspondent F. 
I think are conclusive. The original bible, “‘as it came from the hands of our 
translators, should be preserved unadulterated,” and be the only version circulat- 
ed by Bible Societies. [Hope that in future, Episcopal bible institutions, at least, 
will neither publish, nor distribute any copy of the sacred scriptures, without hav- 
ing marginal references. 
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selves ; and yet our hopes have ardently followed her in her departure, — 
that she might, after all, be restored to us. Perhaps she may still. — 
But the information just now received, seems almost.to decide against 
so desirable anissue. But tell her, if her ear is open to mortal ac- © 
cents, we can resign her to Christ, and to his call alone. It is better 
to depart, and be with him, where sin will never annoy ; where an 
evil world will never interrupt, and a subtle adversary will never 
disturb, the communion of the disciples and the Lord of glory. QO! 
that she may cleave to him with that sacred affection and humble de- 
pendance, over which sickness, pain, and death, can have no power. 
Tell her, that his loving disciples are the seal upon his heart, the sig- 
net upon his arm; that they are infinitely safe in the hollow of his ; 
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hand, and kept, in every extremity, as the apple of biseye. Tell her, 
that their greatest distresses are in order to their greatest happiness, 
and the struggle soon terminates in joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Tell her; O! tell her, that her almighty Friend stands at the gate of 
death, as the door of heaven. But I trust she feels it, and more than 
words can impart, in the blessed connexion, I! leave her, then, in the 
arms of her precious Redeemer, whose heart is made of tenderness, 
whose bowels melt with love. 

** While I may, I shall cherish the hope, that your dear daughter 
may be spared to you, and her affectionate friends, a little longer. But 
my prayer is, if the event be otherwise ordered, that, while she may 
be enabled to give a dying testimony to the blessedness of that religion, 
which consisteth not in meats and drinks, but in peace, and love, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, you resign her cheerfully, whenever called ; 
and find your anxiety to be in complete readiness to follow ber, grea- 
ter than the sense of bereavement.” AMICUS. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


In your number for November last, is the Address of the Right Reve- 
rend Bishop Griswold to the Convention of the Eastern Diocese, holden 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, September 25, 1822. 

This address is of so exemplary a kind, so full of love and good 
will to men, that one is insensibly carried back to the earliest age of 
the church, and to the very first days of its establishment by the Author 
of our holy religion. I have never read any thing more plain, more 
meek, or more in the character of an apostle. It appears to me that 
the perusal of so affectionate an address, and the simple and unadorned 
manner in which he states the various situations of the several churches 
throughout his widely extended charge, cannot but most seriously im- 
press ‘the mind of ev ery Episcopalian, not only with great thank ful- 
ness for what the Bishop has been the instrument of accomplishing, 
but with the liveliest sensibility for the farther increase and extension 
of the Church, and with a wish that bis mite may be also afforded to 
the furtherance of so good and so evangelick a cause ; particularly so, 
when adverting toa more competent provision for the Episcopate, the 
Bishop states in his truly apostolick manner, ‘ that without the pious 
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liberality of a few individuals, his efforts must have been wholly 
paralyzed.” : 

The Bishop here undoubtedly alludes to the society incorporated 
by the legislature of this state, in the year 1810, under the name of 
the Trustees of Donations to the Episcopal Church. I propose, there- 
fore, to lay before your readers a concise view of the objects of this 
society, in the hope that it may excite to an increase of the number 
of life and annual subscribers, who may be assured, that their bounty 
will be gladly received and sacredly applied to tne promotion of so 
good.a work, 

At the origin of the society, about five thousand seven hundred 
dollars were raised, forming the Bishop’s fund ; the interest of which, 
together with the yearly subscription of nearly eighty members from 
various parts of the diocese, was to be appropriated to the Bishop. 
This has been regularly paid to him, but, the annual subscribers hav- 
ing fallen off to a very inconsiderable number, from six to seven 
hundred dollars, per annum, is now the whole amount our venerable 
Bishop receives. 

A farther design of the incorporation is, to recover from loss, and to 
protect for the benefit of various particular churches throughout the 
diocese, a vast landed property, the benefit of which, several churches 
are now enjoying ; and there is a reasonable prospect, that, in a few 
years, many others will realize similar advantages. ‘To these objects 
the society have given constant and unwearied exertion. 

The payment of five dollars, annually, to the treasurer, constitutes 
a member, and twenty-five dollars, a member for life, and the funds 
are safely vested in the publick securities of the state or nation. From 
the whole body of trustees, at the annual election on the Tuesday 
preceding the last Wednesday in May, a board of managers are cho- 
sen ; they consist, for the present year, of the following, viz. 

Thomas L. Winthrop, President. 

Joseph Tilden, 

Anson I, Sperry, Vice Presidents. 

Thomas L. Halsey, 

Nathaniel Adams, 

Gardiner Greene, Treasurer. 

George Brinley, Vice Treasurer. 

James C. Merrill, Corresponding Secretary. 

Asa Eaton, Recording Secretary. 

Rev. Dr. Gardiner, ) 
Jonathan Amory, jun. 
Joseph Head, 

Lynde Walter, 

John Odin, 

James Bowdoin, 

I know not that any legacies have been hitherto left to the society, 
for the increase of the Bishop’s fund, but I feel a well grounded confi- 
dence, that the objects of the trustees need only to be generally known, 
to ensure a Share in the pious remembrance of the serious Episcopalian. 

5 GOSPEL ADVOGATE, VOL. III. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We have great pleasure in presenting to our readers the following ac- 
count of the present condition of the Syrian church in India. - To those 
who may not be familiar with some allusions, we recommend a peru- 
sal of Buchanan’s Christian Researches. This document has been 
transmitted by a friend of primitive Christian truth and worship, from 
Calcutta. ‘The following extract from our friend’s letter will re- 
commend the whole subject to the attention of our readers, in language 
better than our own. 

‘*l am glad you take an interest in the Syrian church, and I will 
endeavour to get you the last report of the Madras Church Missionary 
Society, which treats largely, and delightfully, respecting them. 
They are a most interesting and amiable people, and improving. 
The archdeacon of this diocese has lately made them a visit, and 
speaks in raptures of them. | shall defer speaking of what is doing 
bere, until the annual report is published, which will be in a few 


days.” 


To Colonel Newall, British Resident at the Courts of Travancore 

and Cochin. 

Sir,—In compliance with the wish you did us the honour of ex- 
pressing to us, we beg to transmit to you the following statemeft of 
the condition of the Syrian Christians. We do not flatter ourselves, 
that it will convey to you much additional information, on a subject 
with which you must be so conversant: but we trust it may not be 
altogether useless, if it serve to bring before you a few particulars, 
which a residence of some continuance among them, and a degree of 
attention to their current traditions and history, as well as to their 
present circumstances, have enabled us to collect. 

It will be unnecessary, and perhaps irrelevant, to detain you on the 
antiquity of the church in-Malabar ; a point which has so long engaged 
the attention of the learned in Europe. Whatever may be thought of 
the credit due to the current traditions of these people, that the Apos- 
tle Thomas planted Christianity among them ; yet, so much, may, we 
humbly conceive, be considere ~d as established beyond contradiction, 
that they existed here as a well established church, connected with 
the Syrian church in Persia, as early as the year 535, the period when 
Cosmas travelled to this coast; that, at a period somewhat later, but 
certainly prior to the year 825, the commencement of the era of 
the country, considerable grants, immunities, and precedences, were 
conferred on them by one of the Perumal princes ; and that the 
greater part of these privileges have been uninterruptedly enjoyed, 
and are now visible among them. Every person of observation, now 
visiting the interiour of the country, is necessarily led to this conclusion. 
He discovers a race of Christians, differing widely in their general man- 
ners from the later specimens of native converts, that from the time of the 
Portuguese settlements have been so numerous on the coast ; bearing 
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indeed undoubted marks of their Syrian original, and of the high dig- 
nity to which in former times they were raised: a people, in short, 
who identify themselves with the subjects of the above traditions, and 
to whom the names of Portuguese and Roman Catholicks are compa- 
ratively new. But we feel it would be unpardonable to trespass fur- 
ther on your time in enlarging upon a topick, which is a matter so en- 
tirely of personal inspection. 

It may, however, be useful here to introduce a few remarks respect- 
ing their moral character. A body of people, separated by its reli- 
gious and social customs, from the other classes of the community, may 
naturally be expected to possess a peculiarity of moral feelings and 
impressions. And the state of the Syrian Christians will be found to 
justify this expectation. At the time of their first discovery by the 
Portuguese, they were distinguished by their scrupulous regard to 
truth, and their ‘general manliness and independence of character, and 
were considered as constituting the chief strength of the nations who 
employed them. Many testimonies to this effect are collected by La 
Croze, to whose interesting and accurate work we beg leave to refer 
you. The acts of the synod of Udiyampur, the number of books then 
destroyed, and the strong opposition which Menezes not unfrequently 
encountered in propagating bis innovations amongst them, bear ample 
testimony toa point nearly allied to the former, the learning of their 
clergy. And, notwithstanding the many causes that have conspired to 
produce a lamentable deterioration in this respect, yet the most curso- 
ry observers find, even now, continual traces of their former eminence. 

We beg leave to call your attention to a few of the causes which 
have led to their decline. The breaking up of the petty sovereignties 
created by Cheram Perumal, through the overbearing influence of the 

rajahs of Travancore and Cochin on the one side, and of Hyderally, and 
of the Europeans on the other, cannot but be conceived to have pro- 
duced a sensible alteration in the condition of the Christians ;. whose 
political importance rested entirely upon the immunities and privileges 
they enjoyed under that remarkable system. . From being a compact 
body, forming either separate principalities of themselves, or aristocra- 
cies, considerable as to numbers and influence among the petty states 
through which they were distributed ; they now formed but asmall in- 
tegral part of a large community, in which their consequence was left 
to depend solely on the opinion which their former influence had cre- 
ated. But independently of these causes, (which apply equally to 
that very remarkable body, the Jews of Cochin,) there are others 
which in a more serious and peculiar manner, affect the Syrian Christians. 
These causes are all to be referred to the appearance of the Roman Ca- 
tholicks on these shores, and the contest which this church has conse- 
quently had to sustain, for three centuries, with the unremitted vigilance, 
the force and intrigue, ofa usurping and intoleranthierarchy. The pre- 
ponderating influence of the Portuguese with the heathen government 
was allemployed in forwarding the designs of the Romish emissaries : 
while, through the system adepted, either from policy or principle, by 
the Protestant states, the Syrian church has been left unaided by any 
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corresponding influence in the opposite dircction. And the conse- 
quences of all this, upon its moral and ecclesiastical condition, have 
been indeed most deplorable. Mutual fears, suspicions, and jealousies, 
fomented by their enemies, and terminating in a fatal and apparent- 
ly irreconcilable schism in their own body, the destruction of their 
best ancient monuments, during the short calamitous interval in which 
they were all nominally subjected to the Papal power, together with 
the interruption, both then and since, of the regular intercourse with 
Syria, on the feeling of which depended that peculiar spirit and indi- 
viduality of character for which they were formerly so distinguished ; 
these may be noted as the more general and direct consequences, from 
which others, of a more particular nature, and more immediately 
striking the attention, have proceeded. Such as, the withdrawment, 
from conscious weakness and want of favour, from all share in the pub- 
lick history of their country, in which thev formerly acted so distin- 
guished a part ; the increasing ignorance of the clergy ; their grow- 
ing unacquaintance with the only language in which the principles of 
divine knowledge were contained, and their consequent inability to 
become acquainted with these principles, far less to communicate them 
to the people ; the disuse of education ; the introduction of many su- 
perstitious practices, unknown to their ancestors ; and a gradual verg- 
ing towards many of the customs and some of the vices of the country. 

It is remarkable, that, under ali the causes of deterioration which 
have been mentioned, the charaster of the Syrian Christians should 
still present so many points of superiority. The dupticity and deceit, 
for which the natives of India are so proverbial, is not a feature of their 
character. On the contrary, they may be said to possess, in no small 
degree, the opposite virtues of honesty and plain dealing, accompa- 
nied with a peculiar simplicity of manner, which distinguishes them 
in the eyes of the stranger, from the other inhabitants of the country, 
But we feel it would be needless to do more than hint at a subject, 
which, we humbly conceive, cannot have escaped your observation. 

With regard to the actual number of these people, it is diflicult to 
arrive at any exact conclusion. It appears, however, most probable, 
as. well from the reason of the case, as from the accounts of An- 
quetil Du Perron and others, that they were a much more nume- 
rous body of people in former times than we find them to be at present. 
‘They now; themselves, reckon up eighty-eight churches belonging to 
their body ; of which fifiy-iive have maintained their independence 
with the Roman Pontiff According to the most accurate estimate we 
have been able to form, the number of families belonging to these fifty- 
five churches amounts, at the lowest computation, to thirteen thousand. 
The majority of these are poor, and support themselves by daily la- 
bour: others employ themselves in merchandise and agriculture. 
Though many among them are most highly respectable, especiaily 
those of the class termed Farragan, yet there are none who can justly 
be styled men of property. There are very few indeed among them 
possessed of a property to the amount of 5000 rupees. 

The number of officiating Priests, commonly called Catanars, is one 
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hundred and forty-four. These are wholly supported by the offer- 
ings of the laity, on festival days, and on the administration of the oc- 
casional rites of the church, which, for the most part, afford but a 
very scanty support: and in very few instances do the monthly offer- 
ings, received by a Catanar, exceed five rupees. They are general- 
ly of the best families; and, consequently, upon their character, as to 
morals and information, depends, in a great degree, that of the dis- 
tricts in which they reside. 

Having thus, sir, explained, in as brief a manner as we could, the 
former and present condition of this interesting people, we beg leave 
tu submit to your notice, the pans now in operation for their benefit, 
and some others that have been proposed for the same purpose. In 
dome this, we act under the direcfion of the very reverend the Me- 
tropolitan ; and we bey leave here most distinctly to state, that what- 
ever reiates to the concerns of this church, proceeds directly and entire- 
ly trom bim ; with no other advice and assistance from us, than that 
which, partly our official relation to him, and partly his voluntary con- 
suilation of us, have made it our duty to give. The objects which 
the Metropolitan has in view may be included in these four heads :— 

First, the circulation of the holy scriptures in the Syriack and ver- 

nacular tongues. with other works of religious and general information. 

Secondly, the general instruction of youth, 

Thirdly, the special! instruction of the clergy. 

Fourthly, the erection and enlargement of churches. Upon each of 
these objects, allow us to add a few words ; with so much regarding 
eurselves and our mission, as may be necessary to show the proposed 
mode of attaining them. 

The first object proposed, is the circulation of useful works, and 
especially of the holy scriptures ‘The importance of the latter point, 
in every scheme ot moral improvement, will be acknowledged by ev- 
ery Christian ; and its claim in the present case is made more urgent 
by the veneration which the whole Syrian community have for the 
scriptures, and their eager desire to be possessed of them, A transla- 
tion has in consequence been commenced with the co-operation of some 
of the principal clergy of the Syrian Church, and with the assistance 
of some Brahmins and Navis well skilled in the language of the coun- 
try. <A few other works, principally such as are required in the col- 
lege and schools, have been translated ; and others are in progress and 
contemplation. A press, with a fount of English types, bas been for- 
warded by the Church Missionary Society, and a fount of Malayalim 
types is expected. 

The second thing proposed, is the instruction of youth. In further- 
ance of this most necessary object, it has been thought desirable that 
schools should be formed in every parish; and that, independently of 
these, three institutions, on the plan of what we term in England free or 
grammar schouls, should be established in different districts. Parochial 
schools have accordingly been formed for thirty-seven out of the fifty- 
five churches, subject to the Syrian Metropolitan : and the central 
grammar school has been erected at his residence at Cotayam. Some 
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of the parochial schools are supported by the Syrians themselves, — 

partly from the contributions of individuals, and partly from the church _ 

property of the parishes to which they belong : others are supported 

by the contributions of the Church Missionary Society : and the re- 
ae mainder, constituting the greater proportion, from both these sources 
y| jointly, but principally from the latter. The sum allotted to this pur- 
Tia pose by the society is 800 rupees annually, but no buildings have 
ay | hitherto been erected ; a circumstance much required on account of 
1 | the heathen children in the schools, as the Syrians and the heathens 
,) a have an equal aversion to their being instructed within the walls of 
the Church. The average cost of one of these buildings will be 100 
rupees. 

The annual funds of the grammar school at Cotayam, amounting to 
1000 rupees, are supplied entirely by the society: but these 
are not found sufficient for the support of more than fifly boys, a num- 
ber far below what was originally intended to be admitted on the foun- 
dation. The two remaining grammar schools for the northern and 
southern districts have not yet been established, for want of funds. 
The building alone, of each of these schools, including the apartments 
for the master, &c. cannot be estimated at less than 1000 rupees. In 
addition to the education received at these schools, it is proposed that 
‘] the most proficient scholars should eventually be transferred to the 
college, to complete their education for such civil and ecclesiastical 
duties as they may be called to fulfil. 

i.e The third object proposed, is the instruction of the clergy, that is, of 
a those destined for the clerical office’ Ina body so situated as the Sy- 
; i rian church is, it is principally from this portion of it, that we must ex- 
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i pect an academical institution to be supplied. It is on this account on- 
lh. ly that we have referred to the head of the instruction of the clergy 
Bi the notice of the college of Cotayam; without, however, losing sight 
Hi of the fact, that it will include other students to whom an acquaintance 
f with the higher branches of literature may be important and desirable. 
a The college was begun by the late Metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, 
if i and continued by the present Metropolitan, under the patronage of the 
} 
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Hs late British Resident, Colonel Munro. It was endowed with extensive 
grants of land and money, by her highness the Rannee; and is now 
. in operation, under the eye of the Metropolitan, who resides in it as 
! i its head. ‘I'he establishment consists of two Malpans, or Syrian doc- 
| tors; who, besides their lectures in Syriack, officiate daily in the 
college chapel ; a learned Jew of Cochin, teacher of Hebrew, to- 
i 
| 








wards which language the attention of the Malpans and others is excit- 

ed: two native teachers of Sanscrit: and an English teacher and his 
assistant. It isin contemplation to introduce the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, and a general acquaintance with European lite- 

yf rature. The number of students is fifty-one: eighteen of whom have 
received the initiatory ordinations ; and from the experience we have 
already bad, we feel fully justified in expressing our conviction, that 

\ the students will prosecute their studies with credit to themselves and 
Ht the institution. ‘The annual revenue of the college, consisting of the 
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interests arising from the investment of the royal grants above alluded 
to, and from other sources, amounts to somewhat more than 2500 
rupees: and its expenditure, including the expenses of the Metropoli- 
tan and his attendants, exceeds 4500 rupees. ‘The excess of expendi- 
ture is borne by the Church Missionary Society. Even with this as- 
sistance, the funds of the college are by no means sufficient. The 
building itself requires great alterations and. improvements. ‘The 
commencement ofa very valuable library has been made, the comple- 
tion of which, will, of course, be a matter of considerable expense. 
No income has yet accrued from the royal grant of the property near 
Quilon.; on the contrary, it has been a very heavy burden upon the 
funds of the college, and will require the laying out of a much larger 
sum before it can be made productive. 

The fourth object proposed is the erection and enlargement of 
churches, which includes the repairing of such as are in a state of di- 
lapidation. Many of the churches are much fallen intodecay. Among 
those may be reckoned the ancient church of Neranum, which tradi- 
tion refers to apostolick times ; the church of Omalur, lately destroy- 
ed by fire; the large church of Cadambanat, (not unlike an English 
cathedral in its lofty roof and lengthened chancel,) now undergoing 
complete repairs: the large church of Parur, capable of containing 
fiiteen hundred persons, destroyed by ‘Tippoo, in the year and 
but lately begun to be rebuilt; the churches of Ancamali, Accapa- 
ramba, the large church of Cottamangalam, Perumattam, Molucolam, 
Cundare, Calade, and some others. In consequence of the extensive- 
ness of several parishes, some chapels of ease, as we should term 
them, are building ; and the erection of others is contemplated, as 
soon as adequate funds can be raised. Among the former, we may 
reckon those of Tiruvalla and Etalott, for the extensive parish of Ne- 
ranum, and Ammina, for the parish of Cotayam: the latter are re- 
quired in the parishes of Kotaracare, Mamalacheri, Cunipampatti, 
and some others. ‘he average expense of building a church, accord- 
ing to the plan usually adopted by the Syrians, including the apart- 
ments for the priests, &c. &c. cannut be estimated at lower than five 
thousand rupees. 

Having thus, sir, laid before you, in as brief a manner as the na- 
ture of the subject would admit, the plans already commenced, and 
the further ones in contemplation for the improvement of this remark- 
able people, permit us to indulge the hope, that they will appear to 
your mind in some measure worthy of that patronage and encourage- 
ment which is necessary to give them efhiciency. A residence of near- 
ly five years in the midst of them, in the habit of the most familiar and 
uninterrupted intercourse with the dignitaries of their church, the 
whole body of the clergy, and the society at large, emboldens us in 
expressing the full conviction of our minds, that they will not prove un. 
worthy of your favour, nor fail in answering any degree of culture 
which may be bestowed on them. Members of a church, venerable 
for her great antiquity, and who retains, as her language, the very 
dialect of our Lord and his apostles, using a version of the scriptures, 
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made by apostolical men, miraculously preserved during a successioa 

of ages, in the very midst of a heathen population, and in spite of all 

the violent and unceasing attacks of the Romish hierarchy, a monu- 

A ment of the truth of Christianity, and of the protecting care of the 
Most High ; they seem, in a peculiar manner, to call for the sympa- 
iy thy and assistance of a Christian and Protestant nation. And we 
i cannot but consider all these claims as coming with a peculiar force 
i on the members of the Anglican church ; a church, which, retaining, as j 
i no other Protestant communion has retained, those features of primi- — 
tive custom and discipline, that unite ber with all the unreformed 
a churches of apostolical original, in the east and west, has, atthe same 
‘A time, suffered equally with any from the antichristian domination of — 
i the court of Rome ; and, having escaped pure from that infection, and 
a that persecution, is best prepared to ieel for those who are yet groan- 
Hl ing under the effect of both. And these circumstances of common in- 
‘al terest with our Protestant Episcopal Church, are not wholly unknown, 
iW nor unfelt, by our Syrian brethren. j 
| To carry on the plans abovementioned, funds, to a very consider- 

Hilt able amount are required. ‘Those appropriated to the object by 
Al the Church Missionary Society, though amounting to many thou- 
eo | sand rupees, annually, are not adequate to the purpose. On this ac- 
| count are we induced to submit these facts to your notice; and feel 
greatly obliged and encouraged by the wish you so condescendingly 
made known, of being informed of the particulars of our mission, and 
yh the nature of the assistance required. We beg leave to observe, that 
‘a, applications have been made for that literary help, which the college 
4 so imperiously demands ; and that considerable bope is entertained, 
mt | that it will eventually be under the immediate guidance of men of 
ae: | regular academical habits, and of acknowledged reputation for learn- 
ay ing, in our English universities. 
{4 ny Permit us, in conclusion, to apologize for the length of this commu- 
a nication, and to assure you with how much respect, we subscribe 
a ourselves, sir, your most obedient servants, 
Wf (Signed) B. BAILEY. 
ail JOS. FINN. 
r i Cotayam, Jan, 1822 H. BAKER. 
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Ar a special ordination, held in St. Michael’s church, Bristol, on the 
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| first instant, being the festival of the Circumcision, the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of the Eastern Diocese admitted Mr. Lot Jones to the holy 
| order of Deacons. Divine service was performed by the Reverend 
Professor Adams, and an address, suitable to the occasion, delivered 
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: | by the Bishop. 
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Several communications are omitted for want of room. 
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